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* Reader may poſſibly apprehend, from the ſpace which 
I. foreſee this Preface will oecupy, that his judgment is 
about to be deluded by Artifice, or ſcared by Declamation, to 
approve a Compoſition, which even the Author diſtruſts, or to 
pardon Errors which pierce the moſt ſplendid Diſguiſe of heroic 
Verſe. But Examples have proved ſufficiently that Verſe cannot 


— 


the Credit of his Works by Verſatile and partial Criticiſm; the 
object of this attempt is not Fame, and the hiſtory of it's motives 
would be very ſhort, but for its connexion with a ſubject, on 
which it is impoſſible to think long with indifference. 


When the attempt to aboliſh the African Slave Trade commenced 
in Mancheſter, ſome active friends of the cauſe imagined, that by aſ- 
ſembling a few of the principal topics, in a dramatic form, an im- 
preſſion might be made, on perſons negligent of ſimple reaſoning. 
The magnitude of a crime, by diſperſing our perceptions, ſome- 
times leaves nothing in the mind but a cold ſenſe of diſapproba- 
tion. We talk of the deſtruction of millions, with as little emo- 
tion, and as little accuracy of comprehenſion, as of the diſtances 
of the Planets.* But when thoſe who hear with Serenity, of 
depopulated Coaſts, and exhauſted Nations, ' are led by tales of 
domeſtic miſery, to the fources of public evil, their ſeelings act 
with not leſs violence for being kindled by a fingle ſpark. When 
they are told of the pangs of an innocent creature, forced to a 
ſoreign country; in want of every thing; and in ſubjection to an 
1mperious ſtranger; of the anguiſh cauſed by violated ties, and 
uncheck'd brutality ; of the mother fainting under her taſk, and 
unable to ſupply her neglected infant; of the aged abandon'd to 
want; and the ſick compelled to exertion, by the laſh; nature will 
riſe up within them, and own her relation to the ſufferers. 


The Story of Ox oo x ORO appear'd particularly adapted to this 

pete. by its authenticity, as well as its pathetic incidents. 

ſupply the reflexions, naturally ariſing in its progreſs, and to 

niſh ſentiments, which, however characteriſtic, , $8? eſcaped 

e dramatic attempts of Southern and Hawkeſworth, has been 
y taſk, ' How it is executed, I am yet to learn. 

In 


See this Point well üluſtrated in the Adventurer. 


always be defended by Proſe, and a Writer can no longer ſupport , 
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In purſuing this deſign, I have chiefly employed Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth's altered edition of Oroonoko, publiſhed in 1775; the merit 
of which confiſts, in rejecting the abſurd, and inſufferable under- 
plot of the Old Play. Hawkeſworth profeſſes, in the Prologue, 
to have viewed the tragic Portion with reverence; and the Spe- 
cimens of Poetical Talent which he has offered, in one or two 


ſcenes, excuſe him fully, for attempting ſo little on the Text of 
his Author. 


The conſideration neceſſary to my intentions, ſoon convinced 
me, that the Play required many material changes, befides the 
general turn of reflexion, originally projected. Although the in- 
cidents appeared even to invite ſentiments adverſe to ſlavery, yet 
Southern, not contented with refuſing them, delivered by the 
medium of his Hero, a grovelling apology for flave-holders, which 
Hawkeſworth has retained; ws In illiberal contempt of the un- 
happy Negroes is fo entwined '.th the fabric of the Piece, that 
it was impoſſible to ſeparate it, without making large encroach- 
ments on the Author's deſign. 


That Southern meant nothing more than to produce a mixed 
Play, capable of delighting the grofs and depraved audience of 
that time, is ſufficiently probable; it is certain, that if he ſuſ- 
pected his plot, of any tendency to create a horror of ſlavery, he 
took effetual methods to correct it. The wretched ſcenes of his 
under-plot, engaged ſo much of his attention, that an extreme 
negligence, in ſome eſſential parts of the principal ſtory, is diſ- 
coverable. Thus, Aboan excites an inſurrection among the ſlaves, 
almoſt immediately on his landing; and Hotman is introduced to 
notice, with ſuch unequivocal marks of cowardice and folly, as 
to prove Aboan a ſhallow dupe, when he admits him to his con- 
fidence. Nor is the confpiracy better conducted, when the Prince 
himſelf appears in it: he leads off the ſlaves without any preme- 
ditated deſign, and has no praQticable ſcheme to prepoſe, for their 
deliverance, It is impoſſible to read, without a ſmile, theſe 
ftrokes of theatrical Generalſhip. 


If you object the mountains, rivers, woods, 
Unpaſſable, that lie before our march; 
Woods we can ſet on fire: we ſwim by Nature. AR III. 


The propofal to /et the aun on fire, is more ludicrous, to a mo⸗ 
dern reader, becauſe a Prime Miniſtert of this country, 1s ſaid to 
| hay 
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have expreſſed his wonder, that this ea/y precaution ſhould have 
been neglected, by the unfortunate General Braddock. Oroonoko 
appears, in the courſe of this ſcene, to be equally great as a poli- 
tician; 


Therefore I ſtill propoſe to lead our march 
Down to the fea, and plant a colony; 

Till ſtreſs of weather, or me accident 
Provide a ſhip for us. 


Without inſiſting on the abſurdity, of this familiar talk, of 
planting @ colony, under the eyes of a force, ſuperior in ams and 
diſcipline ; here is the leader of an inſurrection, avowing that he 
truſts to /ome accident for the execution of his purpoſes. (A) 


But the principal blemiſh, in the conduct of the Old Play, con- 
fiſts in the total ceſſation of inte; + and anxiety, for the principal 
perſons, before the winding up of the cataſtrophe. After the 
characters have made their exits, and their entrances, in a manner 
not very intelligible, the ſpectator is fully convinced, towards the 
middle of the fifth at, that Oroonoko and his Princeſs muſt die, 
ro avoid ſufferings more terrible than death. We are prepared to 
expect their fate, by the interview with Aboan, — N with the 
exception of a ſingle thought, deſerves the warmeſt praiſe, and 
never fails to excite the ſtrongeſt feeling. We now defire, only 


that the unhappy pair may be quietly inurn'd*: The dagger is ; 


brandiſhed in our faces; ** the grave doth gape, and ghaſtly death 
near; but expeRation is dallied with, till its fervour is entirely 
abated, in nearly fix pages of tedious declamation, that the dagger 
may *latter on the boards, and that Oroonoko may wrap bimfelf 


in his robe, by rolling about the Stage. 


The Author's inaccuracy is ſtill more glaring, in the unfiniſh d 
{tate of the characters: perhaps it would not be too bold to afſert, 
that there is not one reſpeRable character, in Southern's Play. 
Oroonoko is certainly the Hero of the piece, yet the Author con- 
trives to degrade him irretrievably, in his firſt interview with 
Aboan. : When Aboan ſets before him, the miſeries of ſlavery, 
when he diſplays the ſcheme of deliverance, when he conjures 

| him 

(A) Theſe Paſſages, which Southern copied, with injudicious fidelity 
from Mrs. Behn's Novel, muſt rank with the ſtory ſhe relates of a large 
Liger, killed by Oroonoko, near Surinam, which was found to hare ſeven 


mulket-balis in the heart, The shots, ſhe takes care to add, were made 4 


long time before the death of the animal, aud the wounds were very neat- 
iy /eam”'d up- 


t Act Iii. 
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him by every motive of perſonal feeling, and publie ſpitit, to free 
his unhappy countrymen ; mark the reply of this,“ Something 
greater ſure, than Cæſar ever was; 5 | 


J do not tamely ſay, that we ſhould bear 

All they could lay upon us: but we find 

The load ſo light, ſo little to be felt, 

(Conſidering they have us in their power, 

And may intli& what grievances they pleaſe) 

We ought not to complain. Act III. 


And when Aboan reminds him of the danger of ill-treatment to 
which he is expoſed; he anſwers, | 


You ſee how little cauſe I have to think ſo; 
Favour'd in my own perſon, in my friends; 
Indulg'd in all that can concern my care, 
In my Imoinda's ſoft ſociety. 


It was not only weak, but unjuſt in Southern thus to debaſe his 
principal character. Ihe reſt fare little better; Aboan is the du 
of a weak man; Blandford ſubmits to the Governor's perfidy 
with infamous tameneſs; Imoinda and Stanmore have no cha- 
racter at all. 


Southern had, unfortunately, adopted the faſhionable ideas of 
his age, which led him into perpetual violations of decorum, and 
of good ſenſe. He painted Oroonoko after the mer of the town ; 
he is therefore rendered contemptible. It was this turn of re- 
flexion that made Southern forgetful, in the meeting of Oroonoko 
and Imoinda, of one of the ſtrongeſt feelings incident to their ſitu- 
ation, A Prince who loſes a wife whom he loves, who finds her 
in ſlavery, and who is himſelf become a ſlave, could not long ne- 
glect to advert to this dreadful change of circumſtances: But 
Southerri's Oroonoko deliberately thanks the wretch who enſlaved 
him, for reſtoring him to his Imoinda. 


This vitiated taſte puſhed Southern to the very extreme of dra- 
matic extravagance. The Swagger of his hero, and the Whine of 
his lover are far remote from propriety and even from probability. 
Wherc he ſuffered himſelf to write naturally, he diſplays much 
knowledge of the heart, and ſtrong powers of affecting the Paſ- 
ſions, as in Oroonoko's firſt appearance, and in the two principal 

„ ſcenes 
§ Old Play, Ad II. 


PRE: ACE v. 


ſcenes with Aboan; but more than one of theſe is diſgraced by 2 
burſt of unnatural and riſible bombaſt. Such is Oroonoko's pre- 


face to his hiſtory : 


| 4 Thou God ador'd! thou ever-glorious Sun ! 
p | [kneeling and kiſſing the earth 
If ſhe be yet on earth, ſend me a beam 
Of thy all-ſeeing power to light me to her: 
Or if thy Siſter-goddeſs has preterr'd 
by Her beauty to the ſkies, to be a ſtar, 
55 O tell me where ſhe ſhines, that I may ſtand 
; Whole nights, and gaze upon her! 


Critics have long complained that Poets will needs convert 
Turks, 'Tartars, Atricans and Indians, into learned Mythologiſts: 
How Oroonoko came to believe the doctrine of the Apotheoſis, 
will not be eaſily underſtood, by thoſe who know, that an Afti- 
can's higheſt religious my ſtery is the Mumbo Jumbo. 


But the moſt furious ſally occurs in that ſcene where Aboan en- 
gages his Prince in the confpiracy, by preſenting the horrible 
proſpe& of an enſlaved progeny: We expect to | Fama every 
feeling of a Prince and a warrior, convulſed by this excruciating 
idea; we look for all the agitations of Arioito's hero, in that 
beautiful and ſurpaſſing 1mitation, | 


Or quinci, or quindi il volta, or lo raſſume, 
Tutto in un luoco, e non lo ferma mai. 
nal d'acqua chiara il tremolante lume, 
Dal Sol percoſſa, ò da notturni rai, 
Per gli ainpli tetti va con lungo ſalto, 
A deſtra, and a finiftra, a baſſo ed alto.“ 
Orland Furios. C. 8. S. 71. 


But Southern's angry man, with high diſdain of every natural 
emotion, ſprings off with an unexpected metaphor, and only re- 
turns to think of himſelf in the middle of his declamation; we 
loſe fight of decency, when he bellows forth, 


Ha! 
* Atque animum nunc line celerem, nunec dividit ilive, 
9 In parteſque rapit varias, perque omnia verlat. 
s Sicut aquæ tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis 
Sole repereuſſum, aut radiantis imagine Lunzr, 
Omnia pervolitat late loca; jamque ſub auras 


Erigitur, ſammique {erit laquearia tecti. 
Vie. Ex. VII. V. 20. 
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Ha! thou haſt rous'd 
The lion in his den, he ſtalks abroad, 
And the wide foreſt trembles at his roar. 


We naturally apply Old Falſtaff's adjuration, to this alarming 
bluſterer ; Prithee ſpeak à little lite a man of this world, 


After Oroonoko has been deceived, chained, and impriſon'd, 
he ſtill ſpeaks the inſipid language of romance, without making 
any rational reflex ions on his condition; 


To honour bound! and yet a ſlave to love! 
I am diſtracted by their rival powers, 

And both will be obey'd - - - 
- — - — Love, love will be 
My firſt ambition, and my fame the next. 


It is not eaſy to diſcover what ſort of fame a perſon in his 
ſituation 15 entitled to expect. But this word fame, like my Lord 
Peter's loaf, is the quinteſſence of all motives with our Author; 
for in the fifth act, Blandford gravely aſks the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Surinam, whether he has no reverence of FUTURE Fame! 


I paſs many diſguſting extravagances of the ſame kind, parti- 
cularly in the laſt ſcene; (Aboan's dying pun, and Oroonoko's 
declamatory wiſhes, to be ſwallowed up, to be melted, and to be 
drowned) to obſerve only two pieces of indecorum, which are, 
ſeparately, ſufficient to indicate the neceſſity of thoroughly re- 
forming the Play. The firſt occurs, when Imoinda begs in deſpair, 
to die by her huſband's hands; 


Ino. Is this the way to part? 
Oro, Which 1s the way ? 
Ino. The god of love is blind, and cannot find it. 


The other is introduced at the cloſe of the Play, when the 
work of blood is juſt concluded; when the Spectator is ſtill agi- 
rated by the view of a triple murder committed by Oroonoko; 
then does Captain Stanmore inform us, that 


He has kill'd the Governor, and ſtabb'd himſelf! 


I am aſtoniſhed to find this abſurdity, after heing ae 
| | f 


* 


by the players, reſtored in the edition publiſhed in the name of 

Dr. Hawkefworth. 'The Alterations made in that edition appear 

to me, in general, ſo injudicions, that I have thrown them out. 

It would be an abuſe of the reader's patience to enter into a par- 

: ticular account of them, after ſo copious an examination of the 

Old Play: a few lines given to Imoinda, and the opening of one 

ſcene, the only paſſages of merit in the altered edition, are pre- 

ferved; probably the reader will not regret any of the expung'd 
ſcenes, unleſs he ſhall find that J have written worſe. 
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Let not theſe remarks be thought to partake too much of the 
ſeverity of criticiſm ; if the alterations aſcribed to Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth were really made by him, they only prove that he was no 
Poet: to miſtake our own Talents is eaſy; but the public is 
more judicious; and Dr. Hawkeſworth's fame does not reſt on 
Poetical merit. 


Neither was it my intention, by the preceding obſervations on 
Southern, to depreciate the merits of the pleaſant Bard, 


—— Whom Heav'n ſent down, to raife, 
The price of Prologues and of Plays.“ 


vw | we His > 


Indeed I have been kind, in compariſon of Swift's humorous 
ſeverity, in his verſes on our Poet's birth-day, where he thus mo- 
ralizes his dinner ; 


The muſhrooms ſhew his wit was ſudden, 
And for his judgment - lo! a pudding 


The objections which I have produced againft the * octogenarian 
Poet, are only meant to defend the changes J have riſked, which 
had no immediate connexion with my general defign, and Sou- 
thern's immorality would have made greater harſhmed: | pardonable. 
But the motives of this piece are not to be confounded with in- 
cidental criticiſm. I ſhould ſcarce have ventured on a ſpecies of 
compoſition, in which I am unpractiſed, and for which, perhaps, 
my habits have 1ll-qualified me, but from the hope of ferving a 
cauſe, to the ſucceſs of which, I am deſirous that no aid, however 
teeble, may be wanting. It is my wiſh that the reader ſhould not 
# conſider theſe additions to the Play of Oroonoko, merely as a | 1 
pPoetical effort, but that he ſhould view the Tragedy thus alter'd, 
as deſigned to communicate and extend thoſe impreſſions #3 the 

African 


d Swift. | | 
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African Slave Trade, which are already received by ſo large a pro- 
portion of the people of England. 


Si quiſquam eſt, qui placere ſe ſtudeat honis, 
Quam plurimis, et minime multos lædere; 
In his Poeta nomen proſitetur ſuum. 
Tum ſi quis eſt, qui dictum in ſe 1xcLEMENTIUS 
Exiſtimavit eſſe, fic exiſtimet, | : 
RESPONSUM, non dictum eſſe. 

TRrRENT. PRol. in Eu x. 


In a cauſe like the preſent, it is leſs neceſſary to reaſon than to 
deſcribe; for when the facts are once preſented, honeſt and un- 
corrupted natures can at once decide on their complexion. There 
needs no ghoſt come from the grave,” to determine between right 
and wrong, on evidence that makes the virtuous tremble, and that 
has long diſgraced the cajoling Panegyriſts of the humanity of the 


A8. 


The time 1s at laſt come, when the Praiſe of Humanity will 
no longer be an empty ſound. Whatever may be the ſucceſs of 
the preſent efforts, for terminating this diſgraceful traffic, the ſen- 
timents of the P:ople will ſtill be inimical to the Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion which it produces; they wall ſtill deſire the relief of 
their unfortunate African brethren; and ſteadily defiring, they 
will in the end obtain it. They will exhibit to the philoſopher 
and hiſtorian, a new and magnificent ſpectacle; that of a great peo- 

le, extending, with unexampled liberality, the liberty which they 
Love ſo dearly purchaſed, to the moſt injured, and moſt unreſiſting 
of the human race. This 1s a merit beyond all Greek and Roman 
praiſe ; a merit which will endear the Engliſh name to poſterity, 
and obliterate the diſgrace of battled armies, and divided empire. 


I cannot, in this place, withhold my teſtimony of the alacrity, 
with which the cauſe of the unhappy Africans has been embraced, 
by the Inhabitants of Mancheſter. Their attention to the 
grievance, inſtantly excited their attempts to redreſs it; and their 
conduct has fully evinced the futility of that prejudice, entertained 
by men, (otherwiſe of authority far from deſpicable) who have not 
been aſham'd to ſpeak of ** the unſeeling Spirit of Trade.“ At 
the ſame time, it would be unjuſt, to omut an acknowledgement 
of the Patronage, which the Sex has extended to this Cauſe. 
An ample, and almoſt unſolicited Subſcription, furniſhed by 
them, has conveyed that approbation, which the ſhalloweſt witling 
dares not deſpiſe, and which every man of a right heart will be 
proud to obtain. But 


F | ix. 


But however auſpicious the general zeal, wherever this ſubject 
has been thoroughly examined, may appear; however 1 the 
approbation of thoſe, compared with whom, knowledge ſeems 
trifling, and dignity unimportant;“ and however encouraging the 
patronage ſecur'd to this Cauſe, in the Britiſh Senate; the friends 
of the African muſt conſider their taſk as but begun. For even 
ſhould the juſtice of the Legiſlature provide the Redreſs we hope, 
in the ſpeedieſt manner practicable, tho' the evils of the Africans 
would be diminiſhed, by removing our ſhare of the dreadful guilt, 
yet much oppreſſion would continue to be exerciſed on them, by 
other European nations. It muſt therefore be the wiſh of every 
enemy to the Slave-trade, to promote the ſentiments he adopts, 
among all the profeſſors of Chriſtianity.F Nothing leſs can be de- 


ſired than a ſuppreſſion of this ſyſtematic inhumanity, throughout 
Europe. 


The moſt diſtant poſſibility of ſo defirable an event muſt excite 
activity, and the very commencement of exertion ſeems to bring 
its accompliſhment within reach. Already, has the ſpirit of bene- 


volence iſſued to neighbouring countries; already are exertions 


promiſed for ſuppreſſing the Slave Trade of France. 


It would be more than cynical rigour, to check the wanderings 
of fancy, on ſo animating a proſpect. No man, who is a friend 
to his ſpecies, can imagine with indifference, a time when commerce 
ſhall no longer ſerve to multiply the cauſes of political diſcord, 
and to extend the miſeries of war; when the merchant ſhall reſume 
his proper character, and ceaſe to act as a plunderer and a pirate; 
when the religion, and the knowledge of Europe ſhall be imparted 
to Nations, yet ſtruggling in darkneſs, or yet grovelling in igno- 
rance; and when the impolicy of war ſhall be confeſſed, by gene- 
rations more enlightened, and more fortunate than ourſelves. 


"Theſe ſpeculations will ſeem leaſt extravagant, to thoſe who 
know the hiſtory of ſcience and art. When Cicero jocularly en- 
quired what philoſophical ſyſtems prevailed in Britain, nothing 
could be more improbable, than that Britain ſhould triumph over 
Roman knowledge, by the moſt ſplendid and unhop'd diſcoveries. 
On this occaſion I have nothing to fear from the intelligent and 
good; and wretched indeed muſt be his Cauſe, who dreads the 
contempt of the ignorant and worthleſs, 


St. James's Square, Mancheſter. 
January the 6th, 1788. 5 


Milton. + See the Reſolutions of the Mancheſter Society for pro— 
curing the final Abolition of the Slave Trade. | 
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JH EN Truth appears in Fition's fav rite Seat, 
And bids with wirtuous Rage your Boſoms beat; 
Mean were the Art, howeer in 3 dreſt, 
To bribe Applauſe by Flattery or Feſt. 
To-night, reviv'd, ſad Oroonoko pleadt, 
For each poor African that toils and bleeds. 
No ftale poetic T ricks delude the Ear, 
Nor fancy'd Moes beguile you of a Tear. 
Alas too juſt the faithful Records prove, 
Of ruin'd Majeſy, and injured Love. 


But, bft in Southern's Dreſs, with clouded Ray, 

Deform'd and rude, the Royal Image lay ; 
Nor much avail d againft the abdurate Ill. 
J Advent'rers cautions Touch, and dubious Skill, 
A Hand, the rude in Art, in FJuſtice bold, 
Now runs the Features in a chaſter Mould; 
And copying Nature, ers to your View, 

A Son of Afric, generous, brave, and true. 

Net idly fabled for a pleaſing Strain, 

Dees manly Worth in ſable Boſoms reign, 

T heirs is the fiery Soul, that ew'n betrays 

Th” oppreſſor's Tongue to yield unwilling Praiſe. 
Let Honour that dogmatic Scorn efface, 

Which finks to Brutes the perſecuted Race: 

O, ſpurn th' unworthy I hought with gen mut Zeal =—— 
Mind has no Colour —— er Heart can feel. 


Hear Miſery cry from you bload-avater'd Lands; 
Lo, fuff ring Craids to you extend their Hands; 
T hoſe ghaſtly Scams unmeaſur'd Laſhes tore, 
T hoſe waſted Limbs the cleaving Vetters auer. 
See mangled Victims fill th' Oppreſſor's Den, 
And hear Compaſſion tell yyu—THESE ARE MEN. 


Weak is the Truſt in frugal Reaſon's Care; 
Reaſon in ain bids yonder Tyrants ſpare : 
By Cuftom ftecl'd, they ſport with human Pain, 
And vengeful Hurricanes deſcend in wain, 


Our 


— 


——— 
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Our better Hopes within this Circle“ g; 
Here Pity lives in ew'ry gentle Breaſt. 
' Folly may ſcaſt, or Awarice may hate, 
Since Beauty comes the Negroe” Advocate. 
Let others boat in Fafhion's Pride to glow, 
To lure the Lover, or attra@ the Bean; 


— — . —— — . — 
— I Ia mw 
- — 5 


— 


— 


t You check Oppreſſuon's Laſh, protect the Slawe, 
And, firftl to charm, are ſtill the firſt to ſave. 
” The Ladies of Mancheſter have diſtinguiſhed themſelves very 
honourably in this Cauſe. 
f 5 * 1 K 
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Lieut. Gow: and 1 Blandford. 


ö 


WY Gev. 1 E Tx me Gwe ie have the ſlaves 


gone at this ſale? Why there's 
no refiſting) your fortune, Blandford; you draw all 
the Prizes. 

Blan. I wiſh fortune would be kinder to me in 
an honeſt way: for neither cuſtom nor neceſſity can 
reconcile me to this traffic of our fellow-creatures, 

L. Gov. Spoke like a new comer, indeed! 
What, don't we buy them fairly? 

Bland. But does the ſeller get them fairly, Sir? 
Don't tell me that you are not obliged to ſcrutinize 
his right to diſpoſe of them. You know the walte 
of blood with which our annual recruits of theſe 
wretches are purchaſed : You know that by ſup- 


porting the demand for them, you encourage the 
A worſt 


r « * 
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worſt villainĩes that the heart of man can deviſe, and 
can you call this ſeries of violence, treachery and - 
murder by the exalted name of Commerce. 

L. Gov. Why our ſugar-canes ſweeten all theſe 
bitter reflexions. One thing indeed I regret; every 
time a ſhip comes in, I muſt pay fifty or ſixty 
79 for a Kllow who perhaps hangs of ſtarves 

imfelf in the courſe of the firſt month, or at beſt 
cannot be brought to hard labour under two or 
three years, tho' I ſhould flay him alive. But al- 
lowing all that you ſay, What can we do? we muſt 
have flaves. 


Bland. Do? Give them proper food and ſuffic i- 


ent cloaths; deſtroy your inſtruments of torture; * 
abridge your overſeers of the pleaſure of flogging: 


Let your ſlaves marry and be as happy as they can. 


Where did you purchaſe the right of making them 


miſerable? | | | 

L. Gov. Where did you 2 up theſe notions, 
Blandford? I ſhould as ſoon look for conſiſtency in 
a ſtateſman, or independence in an exciſeman, as 
for mercy in a planter—lf you perſiſt in this way 
of talking, you will be ſtuck up to every man's 
reproach, and barbecu'd with the wit of a whole 
Colony. lr „ oll B 

Blan. But if by mild treatment I can preſerve 
my negroes without a freſh importation, my con- 


duct may happen to appear leſs ridiculous than 


you imagine. | =_ 
I. Gov. Yes, you will have the conſolation of 
ſeeing a black fry devour your rice and yams; 
wretches, whom even the whip cannot bring to | 
work till they are fix years old; there's nothing to 
be got out of their bones; while in half the time, 
I can work a ſtout fellow of three and twenty PE 

. is 


ww * 


flave had been mine. 


r 
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his legs, and pay myſelf for his purchaſe. Tou 
are too ſqueamiſh indeed, Blandford, and I think 
luckier in your prizes than you deſerve. 

Bla. Of the firſt you have not yet convinced 
me; as to the other, I draw for our Lord Gover- 
nor, you know; his fortune favours me. 8 

L. Gov. I grudge him nothing this time; but if 
fortune had favour'd me in the laft fale, the fair 

Blan. That had been a fair lot for you but not 
for Clemene, if I may truſt the coyneſs fhe ſhews 
to your addreſſes. | | 

L. Gov. I am ten times more a flave than ſhe is 


| —the more ſhe deſpiſes me, I adore her more, and 
like myſelf leſs. | 


Enter Capt, Driver, teazed and pulled about by ſeveral 
Planters, Men and Women. 


Von. Here have I fix ſlaves in my lot, and not a 
man amongſt them; all women and children; and 


one of the wenches keeps ſuch a howling becauſe 
her huſband and child have gone in another lot, 
that I can't keep her quiet. 585 

Capt. Give her a rope's end Lou don't uſe to 

be ſparing of your oakum. 
om. What do you mean by that, you ſaucy 
Tarpaulin? 

Capt. No offence; I only mean that you are one 
of my beſt cuſtomers; you give ſmarter floggings 
than any planter on this coaſt, and damn me if I 
don't reſpect you for it. You do trim the black 
devils, that I will fay for you. 

Mom. I am a lone woman, Captain, and muſt 
look ſharp after my ſlaves : I have had a good many 
e A 2 deaths, 


(4 ) 
deaths among them, but my eſtate is in better or- 
der for it. | 20 1194 00129 
Planter. Methinks, miſtreſs, your eſtate- would 
not have ſuffer'd, if you had ſpared the poor cook, 
whom you whipped into a fever t'other day, be- 
cauſe ſhe under-ſeaſoned one of your difhes. - ; 
Nom. You would not have ſaid that, if I had 
aſked you to dine But, Captain, how came the men 
ſo huddled together in the lots? Here is a Prince, 
as they ſay, among the ſlaves, and you have ſet him 
down as a common man. | 
Capt. Why, what is he worth to me more than 
a common man? Will you pay me for giving him 
precedence? 1 SO 4 
Bland. Where are theſe ſlaves, Captain? I am 
curious to ſee this Prince whom I have drawn for 
the Governor: Who is he? . | 
Capt. He's the devil of a fellow, I can tell you? 
a Prince every inch of him: You have paid dear 
enough for him, for all the good he'll do you: I was |} 
forc'd to clap him in irons, and did not think the 
ſhip ſafe neither. You are in hoſtility with the In- 
dians; they ſay, they threaten you daily: You had 
beſt have an eye upon him. 
Bland. But who is he? 
| Gav. And how do you know him to be a Prince? 
Capt. He is ſon and heir to the great King of 
Angola, a miſchievous monarch in thoſe parts, who, 
by his good will, would never let any of his neigh- 2? 
bours be in quiet. This ſon was his general; a 
plaguy fighting fellow. I have formerly dealt for 
ſlaves thereabouts, and have got pretty handſomely Þ 
by them, but the wars being at an end, and nothing 
more to be got by the trade of that country, I made 
bold to bring the Prince along with me. 


Gov. 


(.-2. 3 

' Gov. How could you do that? 

Bland. What! ſteal a Prince out of his own 
country! Impoſſtble. - e ee 
- Capt. Twas hard indeed; but I did it. You 
muſt know this Oroono ko Mons 
- .Bland. Is that his name ? 
Capt. Ay, Oroonoko. 
- Gov. Oroonoko, _ | 9 5 85 

Capt. ls naturally inquiſitive about the Men and 
manners of the white nations. Becauſe I could 
give him ſome account of the other parts of the 
world, I grew very much in his favour: In return 
for ſo great an honour, you know I could do no leſs, 
upon my coming away, than invite him on board 
me: Never having been in a ſhip, he appointed 
his time, and I prepared my entertainments; he 
came the next evening, as private as he could, with 
about ſome twenty along with him. The punch 
went round; and as many of his attendants as 
would be dangerous, I ſent dead drunk on ſhore; 
the reſt we ſecured ; and ſo you have the prince 
Oroonoko. | | IN A EM 

ift Plan. Gad a mercy Captain; there you were 
with him, i'faith. 

2d Plan. Such men as you are fit tobe employed 


in public affairs: The plantation will thrive by 


you. | 

Capt. There's nothing done without it, boys, 
I have made my fortune this wax. 
- Bland. Unheard of villainy! and they applaud 

im. 

Gov. But, Captain, methinks you have taken a 
great deal of pains for this Prince Oroonoko ; why 
did you part with him atthe common rate of ſlaves? 


Capt. 


(6) 


Capt. Why, Lieutenant-governor, I'll tell you! 
+ 4d. kae to carry him to England, to have 
ew'd him there; but I found him troubleſome 
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N u my hands, and am glad I'm rid of him 
4 Oh: oh, hark they come. * 


Black Slaves, Men, Women, and Children, paſs acroſs ö 
the Stage by two and two; Aboan, and others of | 
Oroonoko's Attendants, Iwo and lv: Oroonoko 


' daft of all, in Chains. 
_ Stanm. Are all theſe wretches ſlaves. | ._ 
|  Blaud, All fold; They and their Poſterity all 
| | ſlaves. 3. 1100 | 
| Capi. Now, Governor, pray obſerve him, 
070. So, Sir, you have kept your word with me. 
Capt. Iama better Chriſtian, I thank you, than 
to keep it with a heathen. 5 
Oro. You are a Chriſtian, be a Chriſtian ſtill: 
If you have any God that teaches you ! 
To break your word, I need not curſe you more: 
Let him cheat you, as you are falſe to me. 
You faithful followers of my better fortune, 
We have been fellow-ſoldiers in the field; 
| Embracing bis Friends. 
Now we are fellow-ſlaves. This laſt farewell. 
Be ſure of one thing that will camfort us, 
Whatever world we are next thrown upon 
Cannot be worſe than this. 3 
[ All ſlaves go off but Oroonoko. * 
Capt. You ſee what a bloody Pagan he is, Gover- 
nor; but I took care that none of his followers | 
ſhould be in the ſame lat with him, for fear they 
ſhauld undertake ſome deſperate action, to the 
danger of the Colony. 
Oro. Live ſtill in fear; it is the villain's curſe, 
And will revenge my chains; Fear even me, = 
0 
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! Who have no power to hurt thee—To the eye 
e Of trembling guilt, there's not a form ſo bord 1 
Yo As the injur'd man—away —nature abhors, / 1 
— And drives thee out from the ſociety ( 
And commerce of mankind, for breach * cid; f 
| Men live and proſper but in mutual truſt, [ 
*. | That thou haſt violated. I have done; ! 7178 ; i 
f | I know my fortune, and ſubmit to it. | 
> Gov.: Sir, l am ſorry for your fortune, and would 
belp it if I could. 
| Blan. Take off his chains. Vou know your con- f 
ll F dition; but you are fallen into honourable hands; ö 
I cu are the Lord-Governor's Slave, who will uſe 
2 you nobly: In * abſence it __ be my care to 
f ſerve eu. 


e. 
in [ Blandford, applying to FOR 1 

Oro. 11 but I can believe no more. 1:0 1 

Gov. Captain, I'm afraid the world won't ſpeak 1 
ſo honourably of this action of yours, as you would 1 
have em. 9 
Capt. I have the money, let the world ſpeak and 1 
| be damn'd; I care not. 


Ore. I would for et myſelf. Be ſatisfied, C70 Blan. 


15. ] am above the rank of common ſlaves. 
Let that content you. The Chriſtian there, that 
knows me, | 


For his own ſake will not Ft more. 
; Capt. I have other Matters to mind, You 
o. have him, and much good may do you with your 


r- prince. [ Exit. 
o The Planters pulling and flaring at Oroonoko. | 
he Blan. What would you have here? You ſtare as wy 


if you never law a man before. Stand farther off. 
[ Turns em away. 


| 
Ora. | 
ho | | 


| | ( 8 ) 


Oro. Let em ſtate on. 0 
Lam unfortunate, but not albu 934120 
Of being ſo: No, let the guilty bluſh, | 
The white man that betray'd me: Honeſt black 
Diſdains to change its colour. I am ready; 
Where muſt I:g0?::Diſpoſe me as you pleaſe, 
I am not welbacquainted with my fortune, 
| And miſery's firſt ſhock, with wild confuſion 
Shakes even the: firmeſt ſoul—by cruel proof 
I now muſt learn that time makes all things only; | 
- Bland. All things ſhall be eaſy. 
Ore. Tear off this pomp, - and let me Are 
(14 ef: 
The ſlaviſn habit beſt nm me now, © 
Hard fare and whips, and chains may overpow Y 
The frailer fleſh, and bow my body down: 
But there's another, nobler part of me, 
Out of your reach, which you can never tame. 
Bland. * ſhall find nothing of this . 
neſs 
You apprehend. We are not monſters all. 
You ſeem unwilling to diſcloſe yourſelf : 
Therefore for fear the mentioning your name 
Should give you new I , youre 
To call you Cæſar. 
Oro. I am myſelf; but call me what you pleaſe. 
Gov. A very good name, Cæſar, 
And very fit for his charac ter. 
Oro. Was Cæſar then a ſlave? 9 
_ Gov. I think he was; to Pirates too: He was a 
Great Conqueror, but unfortunate in his Friends | 
Oro. His friends were Chriſtians ? 
Bland. No. 
Oro. No! that's ſomewhat ſtrange. 
Co. And murder'd by em 
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Oro. I would be Cæſar then. Vet I Will lire. 
Blau: Live to be happier. 
Oro. Do what you will with me. Mo a 
Blan. I will N and ſerve — ; 
Es with Oroonoko. 
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Abo. Then you have groan d in bonds, and we 


4 „the Ys 1M 
And as you ſhriek' have heard your > Gras off 


And you have liv'd! > 

Hot. I have felt many a pang 
More bitter than the mortal agony--- | 
But when my wearied foul has loath'd this Wear. 
And with a lover's longing call'd on death, 

The means of death were barr'd me. 

Abo. Who can bar 
The wreteh forlorn that ſeeks a friendly grave? . 
If jealous care remove the cord or knife; 

It no kind hand ſupplies th' envenom'd cup; 
Force cannot reach that ſullen conſtancy, 

Which ſpurns indignant the ſupports of lite. 
There ends conſtraint. 

Hot. Alas! you little know | 
The artful ſnares of Chriſtian tyranny. © © 
How nicely drawn around the ſtruggling wretch, 
They check each effort when he ſprings at freedom. 
If harraſs'd nature ſhuts out ſuſtenance, 

The fawning maſter brings (with bloody hands) 
The ſav'ry viands and the cheering bowl, 2 
B n 
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And offers gentle words, and forms his cheek 
To long- forgotten ſmiles Curſe on the arts 
That made me drag a loathſome being here, 
For which I hate myſelf. 
Abo. Sure you had done 
Some crime that nature ſtarts at, to compel 
Such hcavy vengeance from your judge's hands.--- 
Hot. Mine were the common crimes of this 
dread priſon, | | 
Faintneſs and ſorrow, or the ſudden frown 
Of a capricious miſtreſs, ever apt, 
In lux'ry's wayward fits, to force a tear 
From thoſe whoſe ſmile ſeems to inſult her ſpleen. 
O! what a change from Congo's golden plains, 
Where time uncounted fled---for I was free 
And love was mine, and round theſe mangled 


limbs 85 5 
Where twines the laſh, my little babes have clung- 
But blaſted now | - | weeps. | 


Abo. And doſt thou only weep ? | 

I could complain too but I would have vengeance. 

How many of our brethren, here oppreſt, 

Would kindle at the cry, Freedom and Vengeance! 
Hot. What could we do? | 
Abo. Aſſert our native right, | 

And meaſure force with thoſe who own no title, 

But force to hold us---we might find a way 

To join the hoſtile Indians, whom our lords 

With all their boaſted engines fear to meet. k 
Hot. Were there but hope of that, we might 
do ſomething. 

I know ſome honeſt men who would not pauſe 

To riſk a probable eſcape---will you 

Stand forth as chief? 4 

1bo. 


11 


Alo. One may be found, whoſe arm — 
And yet I know not but of this be ſure 
I face the danger with a heart as firm 
As any of the band---ſhew me your friends-¶ Exeunt, 


— 
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Enter Oroonoko and Blandford. 


Oro. OU grant I have good reaſon to ſuſpect 

| All the profeſſions you can make to me. 

Bland. Indeed you have. 

Oro. The dog that ſold me did profeſs as much 
As you can do---but yet, I know not why —— 
Whether it is becauſe I'm fall'n ſo low, _ 

And have no more to fear---that 1s not it : 
I am a flave no longer than I pleaſe. 

'Tis ſomething nobler---being juſt myſelf, 
I am inclining to think others ſo : 

"Tis that prevails upon me to believe you. 

Bland. You may believe me. 

Oro. I do believe you. 

Why ſhould a wretch like me be flatter'd? or 
Had flattery place, the wiſe will act with honour ; 
Cunning 1s the fool's virtue. | 

You know my ſtory, and you ſay you are 

A friend to my misfortunes: That's a name 

Will teach you what you owe yourſelf and me. 

Blan. I'll ſtudy to deſerve to be your friend. 

When once our noble Governor arrives, 
With him you will not need my intereſt : 
'% | He is too generous not to feel your wrongs. 
| B 2 But 
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And uſe my beſt endeavours, where they are, 
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But be aſſur'd I will employ my pow'r, 
And find the means to ſend you — again. 
Oro. I thank you, Sir. —-My honeſt, wretched 
| friends ! [ Sighing. 
Their chains are heavy: They have hardly found 
So kind a maſter. May I aſk you, Sir, 


What is become of them : Perhaps I ſhould not. 
Pardon my Ignorance— 


Blan. 1 will enquire, 


To have 'em gently us'd. 

Oro. Once more I thank you. 
You offer every cordial that can keep 
My hopes alive, to wait a better day. 
What friendly care can do, you have apply'd. 
But oh! I have a griet admits.no cure. 

Blau. You do not know, Sir — — 

Oro. Can you raiſe the dead? | 
Purſue and overtake the wings of time? 
And bring about again the hours, the days, 
The years that made me happy ? 

Blan. That 1s not to be done. 

Oro. No, there is nothing to be done for me. 
Abandon'd—lſolitary—doom'd to nurſe 
A hopeleſs ſorrow with unceaſing tears, 
Yet doat on't. | 

Blan. 1 am rude, and interrupt you. 

Oro. I am troubleſome ;, _ 

But pray give me your pardon. My ſwoll'n heart 
Burſts out its paſſage, and I muſt complain. 
O! can you think of nothing dearer to me ? 
Dearer than liberty, my country, friends, 
Much dearer than my life? That I have loſt 
The tend'reſt, beſt belov'd, and faithful wife. 

Blan. Alas! I pity you. 


Oro. 
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Oro. Do pity me: 
Pity's a-kin to love; and every thought 
| Of that ſoft kind is welcome to my ſoul. 
I would be pity'd here. 
Blan, I dare not atk | 
More than you pleaſe to tell me : But, if you 
Think it convenient to let me know 
Your ſtory, I dare promiſe you to, bear 
A part in your diſtreſs, if not aſſiſt you. 
Oro. Thou honeſt-hearted man! I wanted ſuch, 
Juſt ſuch a friend as thou art, that would fit 

Still as the night, and let me talk whole days 

Of Inoinda. O! [ll tell thee all 

From firſt to laſt. 

Blau. I will attend moſt heedfully. 

Oro. There was a ſtranger in my father's court, 

Valu'd and honour'd much : He was a white, 

The firſt I ever ſaw of your complexion : 

Of many virtues, and ſo fam'd in arms, 

He ſtill commanded all my father's wars. 

] was bred under him. One fatal day, 

The armies joining, he before me ſtepp'd, 

Receiving in his breaſt a poiſon'd dart 

Levell'd at me; he dy'd within my arms. 

I've tir'd you already. 
Blan. Pray go on. Tas 
Oro. He left an only daughter, whom he brought 

An infant to Angola. When I came 

Back to the court, a happy conqueror, 

Humanity oblig'd me to condole 

With this ſad v:rgin for a father's loſs, 

Loſt for my ſafety. I preſented her 

With all the ſpoils of battle to atone 

Her father's ghoſt. But when I ſaw her face, 

And heard her ſpeak, I offer'd up myſelf 
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To be the ſacrifice. She bow'd and bluſh'd ; 
I wonder'd and ador'd. The ſacred power 
That had ſubdu'd me, then inſpir'd my tongue, 
Inclin'd her heart, and all our talk was love. 
Blan. Then you were happy. 
Ore. O! I was moſt happy. 
I marry'd her : And tho' my country's cuſtom 
Indulg'd the privilege of many wives, 
I ſwore myſelf never to know but her. 
She grew with child and I grew happier ſtill. 
O Imoinda ! But it could not laſt. 
Her fatal Beauty reach'd my father's ears : 
He ſent for her to court, where, curſed court, 
No woman comes, but for his am'rous uſe. 
He raging to poſſeſs her, ſhe was forc'd 
To own herſelf my wife. The furious king 
Started at inceſt : But grown deſperate, 
Not daring to enjoy what he deſir'd, 
In mad revenge, (which I could never learn) 
He poiſon'd her, or ſent her far, far off, 
Far from my hopes ever to ſee her more. 
Bland. Moſt barbarous of fathers ! the ſad tale 
Breeds pity full of wonder. 
Oro. I have done. 
I'll trouble you no farther : Now and then 


A ſigh will have its way: That ſhall be all. 


Enter Stanmore. 


Stan. Blandford, the Lieutenant-governor is 
one to your Plantation. He deſires you will 
ed the Royal Slave along with you. The ſight 
of his fair miſtreſs, he ſays, is an entertainment 
for a prince, he would have his opinion of her. 
Oro. Is he a lover. 
Bland. 
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Bland. So he ſays: He flatters a beauriful 
ſlave that I have, ad calls her miſtreſs. 
Oro. Muſt he then flatter her to call her miſtreſs 2 
I pity the proud man, who thinks himſelf 
Above being in love; What, tho' ſhe be a ſlave, 
She may deſerve him. 
Bland. You ſhall judge of that, when you ſee 
her, Sir, 
> Oro. I go with you. Exeunti. 


SCENE II. A Plantation. 
Lieutenant-governor following Imoinda. 


> Ow. I have diſturb'd you, I confeſs my fault, 
My fair Clemene ; but begin again, 
And I will liſten to your * ſong, 
"Till I ſhall weep with you. 
Ino. O] can weep 
Enough for you and me, if that will pleaſe you. 
> Gov. You mult not weep, I come to dry your 
e tears--- 
This heart, but throbs to love and to Clemene, 
As thou haſt been its care, be all its joy. 
Imo. Let your heart anſwer for me then, cou'd 
you, 
Forc'd to ſome diſtant land, unknown, forlorn, 
A Slave, dependant on another's will, 
Cut off from all that habit has endear d, 
Cut off from friendſhip, from domeſtic Joy =o! 


I Could you forget all theſe !---alas !---they're paſt 

At [ Burſts iulo tears. 

AT Gov. Far from my fair be ſuch deſponding 
thoughts. 

I come 


( 16 9 


I come to offer you your liberty, 


And be myſelf the flave. You turn away, 


[ Following ber . 

But every thing becomes you. I may take 

This pretty hand: I know your modeſty 
Will draw it back : But you would take it ill, 1 
If I ſhould let it go, I know you would. . | 
[ She firuggles and gets her hand from him, then | 
| he offers to kiſs her. 

Nay if you ſtruggle with me, I muſt take 
Imo. You may wy life, that I can part with freely. 


[ Exit. ; 


Enter Blandford, Stanmore, and Oroonoko 10 bim. 


a [ | 4 
Blan. I fear your miſtreſs frowns, you look not like i 
A happy lover. How does ſhe receive you? 
Gov. Inſenſible to all I ſay and do. 
Whene'er I ſpeak to her, ſhe ſighs, or weeps, 
But never anſwers me as I would have her. * 
Stan. There's ſomething nearer than her ſlavery, |. 
That touches her. ; 
Blan. What ſay her fellow-flaves : 2 
Do they ſuſpect nothing ? 
' Gov. Some envious tongues: 
Have buzz'd about ſuſpicions of her ſhape, 
But I regard them not. 
Blan. Pcor wretch! perhaps 
Torn from a huſband's tide by ruffian hands, 
She mourns her comforts never ta return, 
Or weeps her babe fore-doom'd to ſlavery. 
Oro. If it be ſo, indeed you cannot blame her. 
[/ighing. 
Gov. No, no, it is not ſo: But if it were, 
I ſhould not love her leſs, nor leſs expect 
To win her to my wiſhes. Blan. 


it 


en * | . , 
- To truſt her ina youthful lover's hands. 


3 
Bland. By fair means | 
You ſtill may try her, and your road is free. 
Gov. I'll give you ten flaves for her. 
Bland. She's not mine. 
Nor, were ſhe mine, ſhould ſhe become your 
urchaſe, | 
Againſt her honeſt wiſh, Too well I know 


What wild exceſſes, power and luſt, can dare, 


Ore. Tis Godlike in you to protect the weak. 
Gov. Fie, fie, I would not force her. Tho' ſhe be 


; A ſlave, her mind is free, and ſhould conſent. 


Oro. Such honour will engage her to conſent ; 


. > Shall we not ſee this wonder? 


Gov. Have a care; 
You have a heart, and ſhe has conqu'ring eyes. 
Oro. I have a heart :—bur, to the brighteſt eyes 
Cold, as I fear, the beauties, it adored. 
O! my loſt, injur'd Fair! O Imoinda, 
Living or dead, I can be only thine. 
Plan. Imoinda was his wife: She's either dead, 
Or living, dead to him; forc'd from his arms 
By an inhuman father, Another time, 
I'll tell you all. [ To the Gov. 
Stan, Hark ! 'tis the alarum Bell | Bell rings] 
That ſounds its deathful ſurmons—How now ?— 
What ?— 


3 Captain Driver and ſeveral Planters enter with their 


Words drawn. | 


Capt. Where are you, Governor? Make what 
| haſte you can. 
To ſave yourſelf and the whole Colony. 
I bad en ring the bell. 
C Gov. 
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Gov. What's the Matter? 
1f Plan. The Indians are come down upon us: 


They have plunder'd ſome of the Plantations al- 


ready, and are marching this Way as faſt as they 
can. 


Gov. What can we do againſt em? 
Bland. We ſhall be able to make a Stand, till 
more Planters come in to us. : x 
24 Plan. There are a great many more without, 
if you would ſhew yourſelf, and put us in order. 
Gov. There's no danger of the white ſlaves, 
they'll not ſtir. Blandford, come you along with 
me : Some of you ſtay here to look after the black 
Slaves. 
[ All go out but the Captain and fix Planters, 
who all at once ſeize Oroonoko. 
1/t Plant. Ay, ay, let us alone. 
Capt. In the firſt place we ſecure you, Sir, 
As an enemy to the government. 


Oro. Are you there, Sir? You are my conſtant 
Friend. 


1 Plan. You will be able to do a great deal of 
Miſchief. 

Capt. But we ſhall prevent you: Bring the 
Irons hither. He has the malice of a ſlave in him, 
and would be glad to be cutting his maſters throats. 
I know him. Chain his hands and feet, that he 
may not run over to 'em. If they have him, they 
ſhall carry him on their backs, that I can tell 'em. 
[ As they are chaining bim, Blandford enters, runs io em. 

Bland. What are you doing there ? 

Capt. Securing the main chance: This is a 
boſom enemy. 

Blan. Away, you brutes : I'll anſwer with my lite 
For his behaviour; ſo tell the Governor. 


Capi. 


JA 


on 
Capt. Plan. Well, Sir, fo we will. 


[ Exeunt Captain and Planters. 


Oro. Give me a ſword, and I'll deſerve your truſt. 


A party of Indians enter, hurrying Imoinda among 
the ſlaves ; another party of Indians ſuſtain em re- 
treating, followed at a diſtance by the Governor with 
the Planters: Blandford, Oroonoko join em. 
Blan. Confuſion ! See, they hurry off our Slaves 

Before our faces----Can you ſtand tamely by 

| [To the Gov. 

And ſuffer this? Your miſtreſs is among them. 
Gov. We throw ourſelves away, in the attempt 

To reſcue em. 

Oro, A lover cannot fall more gloriouſly, 

Than in the cauſe of love. He, that deſerves. 

His miſtreſs' favour, will not ſtay behind : 

I'll lead you on, be bold, and follow me. 

[ Oroonoko, at the Head of the Planters, falls upon 
the Indians with a great Shout, and beats em off. 


Euler Imoinda. 


Imo. I'm toſt about by my tempeſtuous fate, 

And no where muſt have reſt; Indians, or Engliſh! 
Whoever has me, I am ſtill a ſlave. 

No matter whoſe I am, ſince I'm no more 

My royal maſter's; ſince I'm his no more. 

OT was happy! nay, I will be happy, 

In the dear Thought that I am ſtill his wife, 

Tho' far divided from him. 

{ Draws off to a Corner of the Slage. 


After a Shout enter the Governor with Oroonoko, 
Blandford, Stanmore, and the Planiers. 


2 2 Gov. 
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Gov. Now, gallant Prince, whoſe warlike foirit 


proves. 
Your high deſcent, accept our gen'ral thanks. 
[ All bow to Oroonoko. 
And what we can do more to recompenſe 
Such noble ſervices, you ſhall command. 
Clemene too ſhall thank you ſhe is ſafe——— 
Look up, and bleſs your brave deliverer. 
[ Brings Clemene forward, looking down on the ground. 
Oro. Bleſs me indeed ! 
Blan. You ſtart! 
Oro. Ye mighty powers 
Who guide this changeful world, and bring about 
Things ſtrange, and unexpected, can it be ? 
Gov. What is't you ſtare at ſo? 
Oro. Anſwer me, ſome of you, you EW haye 
Wr, 
And have your ſenſes free: Or are you all 
Struck thro' with wonder too? 
Le ring fiill fixed on her. 
Blan. What would you know ? 
Oro. I ſtrive in vain to know myſelf or her. 
What? here----a ſlave---O tis impoſſible !--- 
] ſhall be mad. 
Gov. What means this ſtrange commotion ? 
Oro. If tis deluſion---1f it be not ſhe, 
My Imoinda [ She looks upon him, and falls 
into a Soon, be runs to her. 


Ha! ſhe faints ! 
Nay, then it muſt be ſhe ; 'tis Imoinda : 
My heart confeſſes her, and leaps for joy, 
To welcome her to her own empire here. 
| Embiaces ber.] 
Oro. Imoinaa! Oh! thy Oroonsko calls. 


Imoinda coming /o Life. 
Imo. My Oroonoko ! Oh! I can't believe 


What 


2 


What any man can ſay. But, if I am 
To be decciv'd, there's ſomething in that name, 
That voice, that face— [ Staring at bim. 
O! it I know myſelt, 
I cannot be miſtaken. 
[ Runs and embraces Oroonoko. 
Oro. Never here: 
You cannot be miſtaken: I am yours, 
Yours Oroonoko, all that you would have. 
Imo. All, all, indeed, 
That I would have: My huſband! then I am 
Alive, and waking to the jovs I feel : 
They were ſo great, I could not think 'em true; 
But I believe all that you ſay to me: 
For truth itſelf and everlaſting love 
Grows in this breaſt, and pleaſure in theſe arms. 
Oro. Take, take me all: Enquire into my heart, 
(You know the way to ev'ry ſecret there) 
My heart the ſacred treaſury of love; 
And if, in abſence, I have miſemploy 'd 
A mite from the rich ſtore: If I have ſpent 
A wiſh, a ſigh, but what I ſent to you: 
May I be curs'd to w ih, and ſigh in vain, 
And you not pity me. 
Imo. O! I believe, 
And know you by myſelf. If theſe ſad eyes, 
Since laſt we parted, have beheld the face 
Of any comfort; or once with'd to ſee 
1 he light of any other heav'n but you, 
May I be ſtruck this moment blind, and loſe 
Your bleſſed ſight, never to find you more. 
dau. Where's your miſtreſs now, Governor? 
(97, Why, where moſt men's miſtreſles are torc- 
ed to be ſometimes, 
With her huſband, it ſeems! But I won't loſe her fo. 
{ A/ige. 
Clan. 
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Stan. He has foughtluſtily for her, and deſerves her. 
I'll ſay that for him. 

Oro. O! in this tranſport we have both forgot 


That we are not our own — Thoſe beauteous arms, 
Form'd to impriſon kings, have they not felt 


The weight of ſhackles? O] dare not aſk 


What that defenceleſs, tender frame has ſuffer'd, 
Since, foully raviſh'd from my guatdian arms, 
The ſavage Chriſtian ſeiz'd thee for his prey.— 
[To Blar. ] 
I pray you pardon me—tumultuous thought 
Bears me I know not whither - Vou are good — 
And my heart reſts on knowledge of your virtue. 
Blan. Too juſt is your reproach, your hiſtory 
Muſt redden each European cheek with ſhame, 
Oro. Think not the loſs of freedom ſwells my heart, 


For, thus to love reſtor'd, I am moſt happy; 
But can I bear to fee my Wife, my Princeſs, 


Crouch to a maſter's nod ? perhaps compell'd 
By ſhameful labour, to ſecure the grant 

Of cold protection, and of ſcanty grace. 

O Europe! curſed be the hour that gave 
Thy cruel ſons to viſit Afric's ſhore ! 

Blan. Enoughof this ſad theme Hope every thing 
From our expected Chief But let me now 
Congratulate your happineſs--- 

Gov. And all of us; but how comes it to paſs--- 

Oro. That will require 
Mae precious time than I can ſpare you now. 

J have a thouſand things to aſk of her, 
And ſhe as many more to know of me. 
O! my full heart! What changes haſt thou found! 


I dare not truſt my fortune, tho' I feel 


Pleaſure, long dead, revive. My Fair one found, 


But half reſtor'd, I can no more protect, 


And whom I loſt a Princeſs, find a Slave. 
ACT III. 
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Aboan, Hotman, and Slaves. 


Hit XXxVHAT!] to be ſlaves to cowards, ſlaves to 
rogues, 
Who can't defend themſelves! 
Aboan. This is the time 
To {lip your fetters are but to be men, 
And your ſoft maſters ſoon will fly before you. 
Hot. Go, ſneak in corners; whiſper out your 
oriets, | 
For fear your maſters hear you : Cringe and crouch 
Under the bloody whip, like beaten curs, 
That lick their wounds, and know no other cure. 
All, wretches all! you feel their cruelty, 
As much as I can feel, but dare not groan. 
For my part, while I have a life and tongue. 
I'll curſe the authors of my ſlavery. 
1ſt. Slave. Have you been long a ſlave? 
Hot. Yes, many years. 
iſt. Slave. And do you only curſe? 
Hot. Curſe! only curſe! J cannot conjure, 
To raiſe the ſpirits up of other men : 
I am but one. O! for a ſoul of fire, 
To warm, and animate our common cauſe, 
And make a body of us, then I would 
Do ſomething more than curſe. 
iſt S/ave. That body ſet on foot, would you be 
one, | 


A limb, to lend it motion? kt. 
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Hot. I would be 
The heart of it; the head, the hand, and heart: 
Would I could ſee the day! 

1ſt Slave. You will do all yourſelf. 

Hot. I would do more 


Than I ſhall ſpeak, but I may find a Time —— 
Enter Blandford. 


iſt. Slave. We're interrupted now—we'll meet 
anon. 
Blan. If there be any onc among you here 
That did belong to Oroonoko, ſpeak, 
1 come to him. 
Aboan, 1 did belong to him. Aboan my name. 
Blan. You are the man I want; pray come with 
me. [ Exeunt. 


SV E: NE IT. 


Enter Oroonoko and Imoinda. 


Oro. I do not blame my father for his love: 
He could not help his adoration. 
But when I think on his barbarity, 
That could expoſe you to ſo many wrongs ; 
Driving you out to wretched ſlavery, 
Only for being mine; then I confeſs 
I with I could forget the name of ſon, 
That I might curle the tyrant. 

Imo. I will bleſs him, 
For I have found you here: Heav'n only knows 
What is reſerv'd for us: But, if we gueſs 
The future by the paſt, our Fortune mult 
Be wonderful, above the common lize 


Oy 
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En 


Of good or ill; it muſt be in extremes: 
Extremely happy, or extremely wretched. 

Oro. Tis in our pow'r to make it happy now. 

Imo. But not to 5 it ſo. | 

Enter Blandford and Aboan. 

Blan. My Royal Lord! 
I have a preſent for you. 

Oro. Aboan ! 

Abo. Your loweſt ſlave. 

Oro. My try'd and valu'd friend. 
This worthy Man always prevents my wants : 
I only wiſh'd, and he has brought thee to me. 
Thou art ſurpriz'd: Carry thy duty there: 

[ Aboan goes 70 Imoinda, and falls at ber feet. 

While I acknowledge mine, how ſhall I thank you? 

Blan. Believe me honeſt to your intereſt, 
And I am more than paid. I have ſecur'd 
That all your followers ſhall be gently us'd 
Mean time I bring your faithful Aboan 
To wait upon your perſon, while you ſtay 
Among us. 

Oro. TI owe every thing to you. 

Blan. You muſt not think you are in ſlavery. 


Oro. I do not find I am. 


Blan. Kind Heav'n has miraculouſly ſent 
Thoſe comforts, that may teach you to expect 
Its farther care, in your deliverance. 

Oro. I ſometimes think myſelf, Heav'n is 

concern'd 
For my deliverance. 

Blan. It will be ſoon; | 
You may expect it. Pray, in the mean time, 
Appear as chearful as you can among us. 

You have ſome enemies, that repreſent 
You dangerous, and would be glad to find 
D A reaſon 
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A reaſon, in your diſcontent, to fear: 
They watch your looks. But there are honeſt men, 
Who are your friends: You are ſecur'd in them. 
Oro. 1 thank you for your caution. 
Blan. I will leave you: | 
And be aſſur'd I wiſh your liberty. Exit. Bland. 
Abo. He ſpeaks you very fair. 
Oro. He means me fair. 
Abo. If he ſhould not, my Lord? 
Oro. If he ſhould not? 
I'll not ſuſpect his truth: But if I did, 
What ſhall I get by doubting ? 
Abo. You ſecure 


Yourſelf from diſappointment : but beſides, F 
There's this advantage in ſuſpecting him: | 
When you put off the hopes of other Men, 
You will rely upon your God-like ſelf: 
And then you may be ſure of Liberty. 

Oro. Be ſure of liberty! what doſt thou mean, 
Adviſing to rely upon myſelf? 
I think I may be | Has on't: We muſt wait: 


'Tis worth a little patience. [ Turning o Imoinda. 
Abo. O my Lord! 


Oro. What doſt thou drive at? 
Abo. Sir, Another time 
You would have found it ſooner: But I ſee 
Love has your heart, and takes up all your thoughts. 
Oro. And can'ſt thou blame me ? 
Abo. Sir, I muſt not blame you. 
But, as our fortune ſtands, there 1s a paſſion 
(Your pardon, Royal Miſtreſs, I mult ſpeak) 
hat would become you better than your love: 
A brave reſentment : which, inſpir'd by you, 
Might kindle and diffuſe a gen'rous rage : 
Among the ſlaves, to rouze and ſhake our chains, 
And ſtruggle to be free. Oro. 


( 27 ) 
Oro. How can we help ourſelves? 
Abo. I knew you when you wou'd have found a 
way. 

How, help Seven the very Indians teach us: 
We need but to attempt our liberty, 
And we may carry it. We have hands ſufficient, 
Double the number of our maſters' forces, 
Ready to be employ'd. What hinders us 
To ſet 'em then at work? We want but you, 
To head our enterprize, and bid us ſtrike, 

Oro. What would you do? 

Abo. Cut our oppreſſors throats, 


Qro. And you would have me join in your deſign 
Of murther? 


Abo. It deſerves a better name : 
But, be it what it will, 'tis juſtify'd 
By ſelf-defence, and natural liberty. 

Oro. I'll hear no more on't. 

Abo. I'm ſorry for't. 

Oro. Nor ſhall you think of it! 

Abo. Not think of it! 
Oro. No, I command you not, 

Abo. Remember, Sir, | 
You are a ſlave yourſelf, and to command 
Is now another's right. Not think of it! 
Since the firſt moment they put on my chains, 
I've thought nothing but the weight of 'em, 
And how to throw em off: Can yours ſit eaſy ? 

Oro. I have a ſenſe of my condition, 
As painful, and as quick, as your's can be. 
feel for Imoinda and myſelf; 
Imoinda, much the tendereft part of me. 
But, tho' I languiſh for my liberty, 
I would not buy it at the Chriſtian price 
Of vile ingratitude : They ſhall not ſay, 

| D 2 That 
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That we deſerv'd our fortune by our crimes. 
Murder the innocent! 
Abo. My royal lord! 
You do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 
Which they impoſe; Burdens more fit for beaſts, 
For ſenſeleſs beaſts to bear, than thinking men. 
Then 1t you ſaw the bloody cruelties 
They execute on every ſlight offence ; 
Nay, ſometimes in their proud, inſulting ſport, 
How worſe than dogs they laſh their fellow-crea- 
tures; 
Your heart would bleed for 'em. Oh! could you 
know 
How many wretches lift their hands and eycs 
To you for their relief! 
Oro. I pity 'em, 
And with I could with honeſty do more. 
Abo. If any cauſe can fire the gen'rous breaſt, 
If any wrong provoke to retribution, 
'Tis the poor harraſs'd ſlave's. With honeſty ! 
With praiſe, you may, you mult attempt our reſcue. 
Were we not ſnar'd by treachery ? all thoſe 
wretches | 
Who moiſten yon parch'd furrows with their tears, 
Were they not gain'd by blood, —by fyaud ? 
Oro. No more 
Thou know'ſt the friendſhip of the gen'rous 
| Blandford; 
Shall I attempt my benefactor's life? 
Or raſhly riſk, in ill-concerted brawls, 
A life more dear, more precious than my own? 
Abo. By what enchantment is my prince beguil'd 
Again to truſt European honeſty ? 
Why are you here? or need you to be told, 
| Det, | Theſe 
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( 29 ) 
Theſe are the men who yearly on our coaſts 
Spread war and deſolation, cut the bands 
Of filial love, of family delight, 
And gen'ral virtue: Whoſe accurſed arts 
Corrupt th' ingenuous negro, and inlay 
Our honeſt black with Chriſtian wickedneſs. 
Deſarts purſue their ſteps; and from their face 
The blaſted Nations vaniſh. Truſt them nor. 
Oro. Yet Blandford's honeſt—why ſhould he 
deceive me? 
Abo. Grant that he's honeſt—yet his power 
will end; 
You have another maſter, yet unknown, 
Who, proud perhaps to own a Royal Slave, 
May ſuffer you to get young princes for him. 
Oro. What haſt thou ſaid? 
Abo. Princes, the heirs of empire, 
The laſt of your illuſtrious lineage, born 
To pamper up his pride, and be his ſlaves. 
Oro. O Imoinda! fave me frem that thought— 
Imo. There's no ſafety from it: I have long 
Suffer'd it with a mother's labouring pains ; 
And can no longer. Kill me, kill me now, 
While Jam bleſt, and happy in your love; 
Rather than let me live to ſee you hate me: 
As you muſt hate me: Me, the only cauſe, 
The fountain of theſe flowing miſeries. 
Oro. Shall the dear babe, the eldeſt of my hopes, 
Whom I begot a prince, be born a ſlave? 
The treaſure of this temple, was deſign'd 
I' enrich a kingdom's fortune: Shall it here 
Be ſeiz d upon by vile unhallow'd hands, 
To be employ'd in-uſes moſt profane? 
Abo. In moſt unworthy uſes; think of that 
And, while you may, prevent it. O mv lord, 
Rely 
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Rely on nothing that they ſay to you. 
They {peak you fair, I know, and bid you wait: 
But think what 'tis to wait on promiſes, 
And promiſes of men who know no tie 
Upon their Words, againſt their intereſt : 
And where's their Intereſt in freeing you ? 
Ino. O! where indeed, to loſe ſo many ſlaves ? N 
Abo. Nay, grant this man, you think ſo much | 
your friend, 
Be honeſt, and intends all that he ſays; 
He is but one; and in a government, 
Where, he confeſſes, you have enemies, 
That watch your looks. What looks can you put on, 
To pleaſe theſe men, who are before refolv'd | 
To read 'em their own way? Alas! my lord, 
If they incline to think you dangerous, | 
They have their knaviſh arts to make you ſo: | 
And then who knows how far their cruelty | 
May carry their revenge ? 
Imo. To every thing 
Thar does belong to you, your friends, and me : 
J ſhall be torn from you, forced away, 
Helpleſs and miſerable : Shall I live 
To ſee that day again? | 
Oro. That day thall never come. | 
Abo. I know you hope the governor's arrival 
Will give you Freedom—are you aſſur'd of that? 
I rather dread more miſchief from his coming: 
For he 1s young, luxurious, abſolute, 
And ſhould his eye with lawleſs ardour fix 
Upon your princeſs, whom you cannot ſhield, 
What may not youth and powerand paſſion prompt ? 
Oro. There, there thou haſt me What? a hot 
young chief ? 
He will not part with her-—and I muſt crouch, 
| And 


1 
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And hold the door for my diſhonourer ! 
Lead me to thy companions. Summon them. 
Aſſemble them. If I do find them apt 
I'll head their foremoſt refolutions. _ 
Abo. I have provided thoſe will follow you. 
Oro. With this reſerve in our proceedings ſtill, 
The means that lead us to our liberty 
Muſt not be bloody. 
Abo. You command in all. { Exeunt. 


S8 8-2-6 III. 


Oroonoko, Aboan, Hotman, Slaves. 


Oro. We muſt ſucceed---for nature bids us arm 
To cruſh the tyrants who degrade her works--- 
No private ſufterings urge me to your ſide— 
You've known me honour'd, courted here, and ſoon 
Would ſee me publicly reftored to freedom, 

And royal rights. But never ſhould my car 
Forget the bondman's cry ; ſtill ſhould I droop, 
For my fad brethren left in ſlavery. 

Let us be jointly free, or jointly periſh. 

Say, now, which courſe were beſt to gain ſome ſpot, 
Where rocks abrupt, or ſtcep-aſcending hills 
That ſkirt the beach, preſent a ſure retreat, 

Till, launch'd in light canoes, we may ſurprize 
Th' unwarlike veſſel of ſome trading Chriſtian ? 

 F#lhtm. 1 fear you'll find the TE impoſſible. 

Oro. Impoſſible! nothing's impoſſible: 

We know our ſtrength only by being try'd. 
What can oppoſe us then but we may tame ? 
All things ſubmit to virtuous induſtry. 

Slave. Great Sir, we have attended all you ſaid, 
With filent joy and admiration : 


And, 


- . 
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And, were we only men, would follow ſuch, 
So great a leader, thro' the untry'd world. 
But, oh! conſider we have other names, 
Huſbands and fathers, and have things more dear, 
To us than life, our children and our wives, 
Unfit for ſuch an expedition: 
What muſt become of them? 
Oro. We will not wrong 

The virtue of our women, to believe 
There is a wife among them would refuſe 
To ſhare her huſband's fortune. They have born 
More dreadful ills than any now before them. 
Have they not ſeen the partners of their breaſt 
With ſcourges torn ? Beheld them bite the ground 
In ſpeechleſs agony ? Has pity ſpar'd their ſex? 
Or have a mother's cares and burden gain'd 
Compaſſion for their weakneſs? Anſwer me, 
Ye who ſo oft have felt that direſt pang, 
When, in the tort'rer's hands, a wretched wife, 
Has ſcream'd for mercy, has implor'd your aid, 
While your diſtraction made the Chriſtian ſport. 

Abo. Heav'n favours our attempt. The fatal ſhip 
In whoſe dread womb ſo long we lay enchain'd, 
Rides in the river, negligently kept; 
What hinders but we ſeize her? 

Oro. It ſhall be ſo: 
There is a juſtice in it pleaſes me: 


Do you agree to it? [ To the Slaves. 
Omnes. We follow you. 
Or0. You do not reliſh it. [To Hotman. 


Hot. I am afraid 
You'll find it difficult and dangerous. 

Abo. Are you the man to find the dangers firſt 2 
You ſhould have giv'n example. Dangerous! 
I thought you had not underſtood the word ; 1 

| ou, 
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You, who would be the head, the hand and heart; 
Sir, I remember you, you can talk well ; 
I will not doubt but you'll maintain your word. 
Oro. This fellow 1s not right; I'll try him further; 
[To Aboan. 


The danger will be certain to us all, 
And death moſt certain in miſcarrying. | 
We muſt expect no mercy, if we fail: 1 
Therefore our way muſt be not to expect: 
We'll put it out of expectation, 
By death upon the place, or liberty. 
There's no man here I hope, but comes prepar'd | 
For all that can befal him. 
Hot. Prepar'd? Yes, yes, 
We are prepar'd to be.ſure. | 
Abo. Obſerve him now. [To Oro. concerning Hot. 
I could die, altogether, like a man; | 
As you, and you, and all of us, muſt do. 1 
But who can promiſe for his bravery | 
Upon the rack? where fainting, weary life, 
Hunted thro' ev'ry limb, is forced to feel 
An agonizing death of all its parts? 
Who can bear this? reſolve to be empal'd? 
His ſkin flead off, and roaſted yet alive ? 
The quivering fleſh torn from his broken bones 
By burning pincers? Who can bear theſe pains? 
Hot. They are not to be borne. 
[ Diſcovering all the confuſion of fear. 
Oro. You ſee himnow, this man of mighty words! 
Abo. How his eyes roll! | 
Oro. He cannot hide his fear : 
Abo. I could not have believ'd it. Such a blaze, \ 
And not a ſpark of fire! 975 1 
Oro. His violence 1 
Made me ſuſpect: Now I'm convinc'd, 1 
Abo, 
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Abo. What ſhall we do with him ? 
Oro. He is not fit : 
Abo. Fit!---he is only fit to be 
Juſt what he is, to live and die a ſlave. 
Oro. We are not ſafe with him. 
Abo. Do you think ſo? 
Oro. He'll certainly betray us. 
Abo. That he ſhan't : 
I can take care of that; I have a way 
To take his evidence off. 
Oro. What way? | 
Abo. I'll ſtophis mouth before you, ſtabhim here, 
And then let him inform. 
[ Going to lab Hotman, Oroonoko holds him. 
Oro. Thou art not mad? _- 
Abo. I would ſecure ourſelves. ee. 
Oro. It ſhall not be this way; nay cannot be: 
His murder will intimidate the reſt, » 
Make em ſuſpect us of barbarity, 
And, may be, fall away from our deſign. 
We'll not ſet out in blood. We have, my friends, 
This night to furniſh what we can provide 
For our ſecurity and juſt defence. 
If there be one among us we ſuſpect 
Of baſeneſs, or vile 1 it will become 
Our common care to have an eye on him: 
J will not name the man. 


Abo. You gueſs at him. [To Hotman. 
Oro. To-night our tyrants plung'd in carelefs 
ſleep, 


We rendezvous behind the citron grove. 
That ſhip ſecur'd we may tranſport ourſelves 
To our reſpective homes : My father's kingdom 


Shall open her wide arms to take you in, ” 


And 


1 | 
And nurſe you for her own, adopt you” | One 1 
All, who will follow me. 
Omnes. All, all follow you. 


Om. There eaſe and honour ſhall reward your 
' ſuff rings, 

And never more ſhall Chriſtian plund'rers fix 
Their impious feet on fair Angola's ſands. 
On, then, to our attempt---we know the worſt : 
Or death relieves, or freedom crowns our toils. 
Should fate the ſcept re to this hand reſtore, 
The injur'd African ſhall mourn no more--- 
Safe in his plantain grove ſhall tend his bounds, * 
And war receding die in diſtant ſounds. 


— 


SCENE I. The Citrm-Grove ; Moonlight. 


, —— — 
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| Oroonoko, Alban, Imeinda, Jlaves. 


Oro. OME on my friends! ſee where the riſing 
Moon 

Now ſhines upon our — let our deck | 

At once be ſwift and ſilent, like her courſe ; | 

The ſhip ſurpriz'd, we triumph without conflict, 

Nor mark our way to liberty with blood. 


— 


Enter a Slave. 


Slave. My Lord, as from the tam'rind bank 
I watch'd 


The Chriſtians' motions, I perceiv d the ſhip 
E 2 Glide 


„ 


Glide on the clear ſwell of the rippling tide: | | 
Down the broad river---Now ſhe lies ſecur'd: . | 
Beyond the ſea- mark, from ſurprize or force. 
Meanwhile, towards the ay'nues of this grove, 
I ſaw the gleaming files direct their courſe 
From the tall fortreſs. Think you are betray'd. | 
Oro. The women and the children fall behind ; | 
Now hangs our fortune on each ſingle Arm 
Be reſolute, and we lucceed. Retire, | To Imoinda. 
Thou treaſure of my life, thy danger ſhakes ine. 
Imo. I fear no danger: Life or death with you 
Reſolved I ſhare; a victim or a Queen. TIT 
Oro. They come; and in their front, the traitor 
Hotman. 
Abo. O! may the fortune of this day preſent 
That daſtard wretch, to my impatient arm! 


of 6 
Enter Gbvernor, Hotman, Soldiers. 


Gov. Miſtaken men! Reſign your uſeleſs rage: 
Our troops poſſeſs each paſs ; you cannot move, 
But they will gore your ill-defended ſides. 
Unarm'd, undiſciplin'd, what can you do 
Againſt theſe files, whoſe aim is certain death? 

I ſpeak to ſave your blood. Repent and live. 

Oro. You ſpeak with power; but look upon theſe 

men 
Whom you have outraged —what is force to us ? 
We have felt all that lawleſs force can do. 
You tore our Freedom from us : now we come 


Deſp'rate to gain it back, or periſh here. 
Caplain Driver. 
Capt. What! parlying with theſe dogs? the 
mongrel runaways, that dreamt of ſeizing on the 
lovely 
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lovely Kitty? Fall on my lads, and give the fowls a 
ſupper. You Mr. Cæſar, I'll take care of you. 
[ Attacks Oroonoko, twho kills him. 
Om. There! JI am quit with one offender. 
Gov. Hold! : 
He has paid the price of raſhneſs—Let me ſtill 
Offer you mercy. For the gen'ral good, 
Not for revenge, do I purſue your ſteps. 
Oro. 3 that public good: Draw off your 
men, 
And leave us to our d We're reſolv'd. 
Gov. Relolv'd ! on uhat? your reſolutions 
Are broken, overturn'd, prevented, loſt: 
Famine mult eat you up, if you go on. 
You ſee our numbers could with eaſe compel 
What we requeſt: And what do we requeſt ? 
Only to fave yourſelves. 


| The women, with their children, ae about FM "IA 


Oro. I'll hear no more. 
Abo. Advance! Freedom and vengeance! 
Gov. To thoſe poor wretches, who have been 
ſeduc'd | . 
And led away, to all, and ev'ry one, 5 
W. 8 offer a full Pardon © | NPY 
Or. Then fall on. [ Propaying 10 engage. 
Gov. Lay hold upon't, belorc it be too late, 
Pardon and Mercy. 


[The women clinging about the men, they leave 


Oroonoko, and fall ban their Faces, cry ing | 


out for pardon. 
Slaves. Pardon, Mercy, Pardan. 
Oro. And is it thus? is this to be a Slave, 
To be a man no more in ought ht ſhape ? 
Now, Tyrants, I perceive vour laſhes cut, 
Ev'n deeper than I Knew; they mark the ſoul. 
Away, 


eee 


| ( 38 ) 
| Amway, you tim'rous herd! I were aſham'd 
| To ſpill my blood on the ſame earth with yours! 
| We were too few before for victory, 
We're {till enow to die. { To Imoinda and Aboan. 


Enter Bland ford. 


— 


Gov. Live, Royal Sir ; 7 

Live, and be happy long on your own. terms: 

Only conſent to yield, and you ſhall have 

What terms you can propoſe, for you, and yours. 
Oro. Conſent to yield! ſhall I betray myſelf? ( 
Blan. I'm glad you have proceeded by fair-means, 


[To the Governor. | * 
I came to be a mediator. - 


Gov. Try what you can work upon him. 
Oro. Are you come againſt me too ? 
Blan. Is this to come againſt you ? 
[ Giving his ſword 10 s 
Unarm'd to put myſelf into your Hands? 
1 come, I hope, to ſerve you. 
Oro. You have ſerv'd me; 
T thank you for't: And I am pleas'd to think 
You were my friend, while I had need of one: 
But now tis paſt; this farewell, and be gone. 
[ Embraces him. 
Blan. It is not paſt, and I muſt ſerve you ſtill. 
Abo. My Royal Maſter, truſt not to their words; 
They 4rd your fury now, but, once diſarm'd, 
You'll have another proof of Chriſtian faith 
More ſhameful than the wiles of that dead dog. 
[ Points to Driver. 
Oro. I know * what I have done, and I ſhould be 
A child to think they ever can forgive : 
Forgive! Were there but that, I would not live 
To be forgiven : Is there a power on earth, 
That I can ever necd forgiveneſs from ? Blas. 
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Blau. You ſhall not need it. 
Oro. No, I will not need it. f 
Blan. You ſee he offers you your own conditions, 
For you and yours. | : 
Oro. Muſt I capitulate ? 
Precariouſly compound on ſtinted terms, 
To ſave my life ? 
Blan. Sir, he impoſes none. 
You make 'em for your own ſecurity. 
Gov. He will rely on what you to ſay to him. 
[To Blandford. 
Offer him what you can, I will confirm 
And make all good : be ye my pledge of truſt. 
Blan. I'll anſwer with my lite for all he ſays. 
Gov. Ay, do, and pay the forfeit if you pleaſe. 
a [ A/ide. 
Blan. Confider, Sir, can you conſent to throw 
That bleſſing from you, you fo hardly found, 
[ Of Imoinda. 
And ſo much valu'd once? 
Oro. Oh! Imoinda; 
Tis the that holds me on this Argument 
Of tedious life: I could reſolve it ſoon, 
Were this curs'd being only in diſpute, 
But Imoinda ſtruggles in my foul: 
I cannot ſee her die; and to ſurvive me, 
Thus burthen'd, thus expos'd, were worſe than 
death. 
Where'er I turn, my raging thoughts preſent. 
Pangs urging pangs. | will debate no more. 
Here is the point ſhall clear my way to peace. 
n his Sword. 
Bland. It muſt not be. O think, ere you provoke 


Ih' impending blow, of all the tender hopes 


That ſwell'd your boſom ere this raſh — 
; 7 1 
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Why will you in its living tomb deſtroy 
The unſeen innocent. | 
Oro. O there ] feel 
A father's fondneſs, and a huſband's love, 
Soften my ſtern reſolves, and bend them to you. 
Huſband and father! All the melting art 
Of eloquence lives in thoſe tender names. 
Methinks I ſee the babe, with infant hands, 
Pleading for life, and begging to be born : 
Shall I forbid his birth? deny him light? 
O Nature! thou diſarm'ſt my ſubject hands. 
This is thy cauſe, and thou muſt conquer in it. 
Yes, Imoinda! I will venture all 
To ſave thee, and that little innocent: 
The world may be a better friend to him, 
Than I have found it. Now I yield myſelf: 
[ Groves up his ſword to the Governor. 
The Conflict's paſt, and we are in your hands. 
[ Several men get about Oroonoko and Aboan, 
and ſeize them. | 
Gov. So you ſhall find you are. Diſpoſe of them, 
As I commanded. 
Bland. Good heaven! you cannot mean 
Gov. This is not your concern. Away with them, 
 Blan. Give mea ſword! who thus diſhonours me 
Shall never bear his triumph trom this ſpot. 
Gov. Look to that madman. I muſt take care 
of you. 70 Imoinda. 
Ino. I'm at the End | 
Of all my care: Here will I die with him. 
Holding Oro. 
Oro. You ſhall not force her ſrom me. 
[ He bolds her. 
Gov. Then I muſt [ They force her from bim. 
Try other means, and conquer force by force: | 
Break, cut off his hold, bring her away. Stan. 
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Stan. Dear Governor, conſider what you do. 

Gov. Away | £2 
Imo. I do not aſk to live, kill me but here. 
Oro. O bloody dogs! Inhuman murderers ! 

[ Imoinda forc d out of one Door by the Governor 

and others. Oroonoko and Aboan hurried 

out of another. © : [ Exeunt. 
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Enter Governor, with Blandford 17 Stanmore. 
Blan. H AVE you 3 of good 


men's. cenſure ? 
Is there no ill in ſhame, that you ſhould dare 
To bear out perfidy with ſullenneſs, 
And own no law but your tumultuous paſſion ? 
Gov. 'Tis true promis'd all nga to diſarm him, 
But while he lives, we cannot be ſecure. 
I ſtart at breach of faith as much as you, 
But, in the private, breach of faith is virtue, 
When it procures a public benefit. | 
Blan. O! may my country's vengeance ever burſt 
On thoſe who dare avow ſo baſe a thought 
Who on the cheek of reverend Policy | 
Call a diſdaintul bluſh, while they defend 
What meaner villains are aſhamed to act. 5 
Stan. Sir, be perſuaded to maintain your word. 
Gov, Whom, ſince you urge me then, have I 
| deceived? | TN” 
F (For 
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(For Blandford, riſking nothing, is not hurt) 
Whom but a negro? not ſo good a creature, 
(Not halt ſo docile) as my horſe or dog. 

I am not bound by the ſame ties to him, 

As to my countryman or fellow chriſtian, 
But catch him like a wild beaſt in my ſnare, 

Blan. Yes, you are bloody hunters, well I know it, 
And dearly one day, ſhall you anſwer it. | 
What inſolence! to ſtrip the injured negro 
Of his laſt privilege, the rank of man! 

In this rage cruel, as your malice flies 
Beyond the limits of its nat'ral range 
T'attempt impoſſible wrong. But, Sir, remember 
Your honour and your faith are pledged to me 
For Oroonoko's full ſecurity, 
I will exact the forfeit to the utmoſt. (walks away.) 
Stan. Miſ-tim'd ſeverity is ever odious — 
If you perſiſt in Oroonoko's death, _ 
The ſlaves, who: yielded on like promiſes, 
Finding your word ſo eafily recall'd, 
May juſtly be alarmed—perhaps may ſhew 
A ſtill more deſp' rate face of inſurrection. 
Then Blandford holds the moſt diſtinguiſh'd place 
In your ſucceſſor's friendſhip. Think of that, 
And free th' unhappy prince. | 

Gov. Well—be it ſo. 
Blandford ! I'm ſorry I have wrong'd your virtues, 
But I muſt ſtrive to make amends for all 
I'm glad, however, I've ſecur'd the woman. (A4/;4e.) 

Blan. All I defire is Oroonoko's ſafety: 
Come, Stanmore, let us haſten to relieve him. 


( Exeunt. ) 


The 
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Thr SCENE draton ſhews Oroonoko upon his Back, 
his Legs and Arms flretched out, and chained to the 
Ground. 


Enter Blandford, Stanmore, Se. | 


Blan. O miſerable Sight ! 
Aſſiſt me all to free him from his chains. 0 
[ They help him up, and bring him forward, 
looking down. 
Moſt injur'd Prince! how ſhall we clear ourſelves? 
Stan, We are not guilty of your injuries, 


No way conſenting to 'em; but abhor, 
Abominate, and loath this cruelty. | 
Oro I know not whether I muſt thank you yct, | 


For a precarious freedom, ſtain'd and tainted 1} 
With ſervile puniſhment. Your hearts, I know | 
Are juſt and good, bur I can truſt no more 
This treach'rous governor. But tell me, tell me, 
Is Imoinda ſafe? O! I have paſt 
Such hours of anxious horror for her fate, 

That bare remembrance of my wild diſtraction 
Unſeats my brain. Will you not bring her to me? 
Blan. Be ſatisfied, you may depend upon us; 

We'll bring her ſafe to you, and ſuddenly. 

In the mean time | 
Endeavour to forget, Sir, and forgive ; 

And hope a better fortune. [ Exeunt. 


" — * 
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Oroonoko alone. 


Oro Forget! forgive! I muſt indeed forget, 
When I forgive: But while I am a man, : 
5 n 
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In fleſh, that bears the living marks of ſhame, 
The print of my diſhourable chains, 
IT never can forgive! My anger's honeſt. 
For if my tyrant has abuſed me thus, 
Againſt the faith of treaty; in defiance 
Of Blandford's ſolemn pledge, and friendly zeal, 
What muſt he feel, who, crouching to his fortune, 
Unknown and unprotected, drags along, 
The preſſing load of many a year of bondage! 
Friendſhip and love may ſooth my troubled mind; 
Freedom may come, and, dearer now than freedom, 
Th' expected hour may offer me revenge. 
But the poor ſlave, who vents the hourly groan 
From his o'er-burden'd breaſt, can never know 
The leaſt of my faint hopes: his meaneſt ill 
Is want of nature's comforts, and his belt 
His only kind relieving friend 1s death. 
| | [ To him, Stanmore. 
Stan. Have you not found where Imoinda's hid? 
Oro. Hid ! what —how ! is ſhe gone! what mean 
you, Stanmore ? . 
Sau. Nay then, I fear the ſubtle Governor 
Will juſtify our doubts. She is conceal'd ; 
He ſays, without his knowledge; but his looks 
Bet ray a ſtrange ſuſpicious watchfulneſs 
Oe'r ſome cloſe thoughts. 
Oro. O! give me way. 
Stan. Nay, whither ? 
Oro. Let me go hence. I'll ſtab him to the 
heart. | 
Han. You ſhall not move - This is the frantic fit 
Of undiſcerning rage. What can you do? 
You know a conſtant guard attends our chief, 
That mocks the rage of any ſingle arm 
Blandford to-day obſerves him : reſt on that : 


Perhaps 


„ 


Perhaps e er this your Imoinda's free. 
But all's not right I fear ſome farther force, 
From this impetuous, and too powerful man. 
Oro. Shew me but Imoinda once again 
I know the way to part wich her no more. 
Stan. Retire to Parham-Houſe. Avoid the 
Governor. 


We'll labour to diſpoſe him properly. [ Exeunt. 
Ss C KE N R . 
The Lieut. Governor's Houſe. —— Governor, Servant. 


Gov. Eſcap'd! impoſlible! without ſome treach'ry 
She could not free herſelf, ſhe has ſoften'd ſome 
of you | 
By idle whimp'ring. Send a party for her: 


Ik I can ſeize her once again, ſhe ſhall 


No longer trifle with my purpoſes. [Exit Servant. 
Blandford's a fool, elſe I had ſoon poſſeſs d 

This peeviſh toy. I muſt diſpatch her huſband : 
He may be troubleſome. Who now ſhall ſay 
That 1 am cruel, baſe, ar tyrannous, 

Has never known the privilege of power 
but indulge thoſe paſſions to the full, 

Which gnaw the impotent breaſts of meaner men. 
Wild were ambition, if, as greybeards dream, 
And prating fools believe, the end of power 

Were to advance the happineſs of others. 

The Great are ſuns too dazzling not to ſcorch. 


[ Shout 42 ithin. 


Re-enler Servant. 


Gov. What noiſe is that ? 
Serv. The governor's arriyed. 


( 46 ) 


Gov. Then I'm undone. In ev'ry conteſt yet 
Has Blandford's genius aw'd me into ſhame. 


Eater Blandford: 


You come to taſte your triumph. Tis your day 
But tho' I may be cruſh'd I will not crouch. 
. Blan. Be not thus haughty : never did my lips 
Inſult a fallen foe; tho' you have done 
What I deteſt in Aboan's puniſhment 
And much I fear your rage has found a time 
To feaſt moſt bloodily on th' injur'd Prince. 
Gov. Whatever ills that miſcreant ma, occaſion, 
The colony knows whom to thank for it. 
Blan. Sir, do not waſte your ſpirits, you will 
need them. 
The Governor excuſes your attendance, 
And wiſhes you to make theſe walls your bounds, 
Till you find leiſure to explain your conduct. 
Gov. You ſhall ſoon know that I have right and 
friends 
Sufficient to protect me from your malice. 
Exit. 
Blan. This taſk diſpatch'd, I go with joyful ſteps 
To raiſe the fick'ning hearts, and right the fortuncs 
Of this moſt faithful, injur'd, royal pair. 
With the ſame breath, would I had power to offer 
Relief to ev'ry drooping African 
That now muſt envy their deliverance |! 
England ! my country ! ſhall no ray of freedom 
Part from thy ſhining cliffs to cheer theſe wretches? 
In what bleſt age, ſhall thy exalted ſons 


Impart to all, the liberty they love? 
[ Extt. 


{ #3 - 


SCENE laſt —-A Wod. 


Enter Oroonoko. 
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Oro. She is not to be found. I cannot live 
In this ſuſpence of torture and deſpair; 
But muſt approach again yon fatal walls, 
Tho' certain death attend diſcovery. 
This wretch—this governor—O! I am loſt 
In horrible conjecture! Imoinda— 
My life—my princeſs—give me Imoinda, 
Or I will tear the barr'd and ſullen doors 
From their firm ſeat, that we may meet again, 
And meeting die together - What do ] ſce? 


0 Enter Aboan bloody. 


My eyes are turn d againſt me, and combine | 
With my ſworn enemies, to repreſent 
This ſpectacle of horror. Aboan ! 
My ever faithful friend ! | J 
Abo. I have no name ö 
Thar can diſtinguiſh me from the vile earth, | 
To which I'm going: a poor abject worm, 
That crawl'd awhile upon the buſtling world, "= 
And now am trampled into duſt again. | | 
Oro. I fee thee gath'd and mangled. 
Abo. Spare my thame. 
To tell how they have us'd me: but believe 
The hangman's hand would have been merciful. 
Do not you ſcorn me, fir, to think I can 
Intend to- live under this infamy. 
I do not come for pity, but to ſerve you. 
I've ſpent an honourable life with you. 


— —— —— — 


The 


——— 


| Mis'ry purſues whate'er has known a tye 
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The earlieſt ſervant of your riſing fame, 

And would attend it with my lateſt care: 

You muſt not live. 

Bending and ſinking, I have dragg'd iny ſteps, 

Thus far to tell you that you cannot live : 

To warn you of thoſe ignominious wrongs, 

Whips, rods, and all the inſtruments of death, 

Which I have felt, and are prepar'd for you. 

This was the duty that I had to pay, 

"Tis done, and now I beg to be diſcharg'd. 
Oro. What ſhall I do for thee? | 
Abo. My body tires, 

And will not bear me off to liberty: 

I ſhall again be taken, made a ſlave. 

A ſword, a dagger yet would reſcue me. 

I have not ſtrength to go and find out death, 

You muſt direct him to me. ; 

Oro. Here he is, [Gives him a dagger. 

The only preſent I can make thee now: 

And, next the honourable means of life, 

I would beſtow the honeſt means of dcath. 

Abo. I cannot ſtay to thank you. If there is 

A being after this, I ſhall be yours 

In the next world, your faithful ſlave again. 


q 
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This is to try. [ Siabs himſelf. 
I will not fay farewell, | 
For you mult follow me [ Dies. 


Oro. In life and death, 
The guardian of my honour ! I follow thee! 
I ſhould have gone before thee : then perhaps 
Thy fate had been prevented. All his care 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage 
That worry'd him, only for being mine. 


To 


ill-fated ag lar. the tree 
Wulle leaf converts the gentle dews of heav'n 
To a cotrroſive venom, 'I have ſtood, 
And breath'd a lurid atmoſphere around 
Of ſlav'ry and of blood: Miſtreſs and friends 
Have I deſtroy'd, and, now muſt ſteal to death 
With a thief's caution to eſcape from ſhame. 
Enter to him Tmoinda. 
Ore. 'Tis ſhe! But why diſorder d, breathicfs, 
e 

Art thou purſued ? take refuge i in theſe arms. 
What would'ſt thou ſay ? 

Imo. Tis vain to call him villain. 

Oro. Call him Governor: is it not ſo? 

Imo. There's not another ſure. 

Oro. Villain's the common name of mankind 

here, 

But his moſt properly. What! what of him? 
I fear to be reſolv'd, and muſt enquire. 
He had thee in his power. 

Imo. I bluſh to think it. 

Oro: Bluſh! to think what! 

Imo. That I was in his power. 

Oro. He cou'd not uſe it. 

Imo. What can't ſuch men do? 

Oro. But did he, durſt he? 

Imo. What he cou'd, he dar'd. 

Oro. His own Gods damn him then! For ours 

have none, 

No puniſhment for ſuch unheard of crime. 
Imo. This monſter, cunning in his flatteries, 
When he had weary'd all his uſeleſs arts, 


Leap'd out, fierce as a beaſt of prey, to ſeize me. 
I trembPd, fear'd. 


Oro. 


—_— c- 
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Oro. I fear and tremble noc. 
What could preſerve, thee ? What deliver thee ? 


Imo. That 0 man, Jou us d to call your 
friend. 


Oro. Blandford ? 


1 found“ a gentle Keeper, OE. d with pity, 

Of my moſt cruel ſuff rings, who diſmiſt me, 

With fearful warning of his Lord's deſigns, 

And ſearching long, f have at length rejoin d you 

What will Coe of us? 
Oro. I know my fate, 

And ſtill am mailer of my narrow choice; 


I too have met a Facing: [Shews Aboan' s body 
Imo. Aboan ! 


O07. Mangled and torn, reſoly d to give me time 
To fit myfelf for what I muſt expect, 
Groan'd out a warning to me, and expir'd. 

Imo. For what you muſt expect? 

Oro. Would that were all! 

Imo. What to be butcher'd thus 

Ore. I have run the race with honour, ſhall I now 
Lag, and be overtaken at the goal? 
Imo. [Weeping] O we Way art. 
Oro. I would— How ſhall 1. ak it ? 
I would ſecure thee from the £4," we s graſp. 
There 1s no hope of mcrcy from theſe Chriſtians. 

Ino. Secure my fafety then: before we met 


J had reſolv'd to Jie: all 1 intreat 


Is to dic firſt. 1 could not ſee your blood. 
[ Turning alide. 
Oro. O down my heart! elſe I ſhall loſe in tears 
The precious moments that muſt ſet us free. 
Imo. Come, I am fix'd---ſhew me the way to 
peace. 
Oro. 
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Oro. Here's our deliverer. {Shews the dagger] 
Why doſt thou ſtart? 

Imo. Alas 1 faint, this coward-fleſh refuſes 
To aid my heart, and ſhakes at ſight of death, 
Bear with my weakneſs. I am ready now. 

Oro. Thou trembleſt ſtill. 0 ROS accurſed 

| Fiends, 
That make this cruelty an act of love l. 1 
Muſt I deface this idol of my heart? 
Is it for me to ſtrike the living bloom 
From that dear cheek, and murder in that boſom 
Ten thouſand tender doating thoughts of me ? 
No! Come, deſtroyers of my wretched race, 
Come with your fires, your ſteel, and every engine 
Your ſavage induſtry has form d to pain : 
Let me feel all, ſo Imoinda live. * 
Imo. O no! I muſt not live---you would not 
leave me 
To the wild paſſions of this governor--- 
O! kindly ſend me to that happy land, 
Where our loves grew---to joy and freedom ſend 
me, 
Where Chriſtians ſhall diſturb our peace no more. 
Alas, they come ! quick, put me out of pain. 
Oro. I cannot ftrike---a more than infant 
weakneſs 
Hangs on my arm. Il turn away my the 
And then —- - 5 
Imo. Why do you imger? 
[ Noi/e within. | Oroonoko! 
Oro. They're here! —Nay then [ Stabs ber. 
Imo. Give me your hand- my life | 
Flits faſt— O ſtill my guardian! hold me—Oh! 
Dies. 
To him, Sandford, Stanmore, with their n 


Blan. 


- 


„ 


. Look there — 


( 52 )) 
- Blan. We come too p e 7. man! this 
raſhneſs ©. 
PG +. fortune I had built for you. FIN 
Om. Give, me the governor, that I may tear hin 
With theſe yet: bloody ER Kin me as 1 
L Jin pleaſe. | 
Ban. He is not here, I came to, 45 your freedom, 
Honour and happineſs; in one dire moment 
Have you up-rooted and difpers'd them —1.— 
Be gentle yet, give me aun band. 7 
Ora. Stand oft. ++ 14 {07 
I know — m wild ans dangerous. You 
are a white, man—you take me tor a miſchie vous 
beaft, and fawn upon me, that you may ſtrike ſafe- 
ly. You entrap us for your ceaſe, and murder us 
for your ſport. Now let me ſee your daring — 
[ Looks al [moinda's body 
You forc'd me to it---Durſt you have done this? 
Or dare you cope me thus? 
[ Stabs humſelf, falls beſide 3 and dies.) 
Blan. A deſpꝭ tate decd, and fatally atchievd! 
But you 2% Stanmore, &c. | who mutely eye this 
ſcene of horror, 
Curſe not the erring arm the guilt i is ours; 
For deeds like theſe are flav'ry's fruit; the chain 
And bloody whip bring puniſhment upon us. 
For theſe the ſutt'rer in his tyrant's heart 
Fixes his ſteel. The elements conſpire 
To our undoing, Ocean overwhelms, 
Or hurricanes deſpoil the guilty lands. 
Let mercy find us latery : Still aware 
That 'tis the tyrant's lot to arm deſpair. 


4 54 | | Exeunt Ones: 
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IGHT Epilogue ſucceeds the T ragic Stare, 

Lide quirking Voluntaries, after Prayer. 
Faſhion, that dies, like Sound, as ſocn as born, 
Preſerves, in this, her Influence and her Sc ; 
And the kind Bard, avere to break one Heart, 
Calls forth a gen'ral Grin, by punning Art. 
T o-night we ftrive mt to repreſs your Grief ; 
Your Tears to many a Wretch will bring Reli-1 
With us, no manlike Afreſs charms the Town, 
Or murder'd Heroine knocks the Sexton down; 
Deep has the Muſe her ſable Horrors ſpread, 
From this green Cloth—1ns Fiddles rouſe the Dead ! 
But, while obedient to the Arts wwe prize, 
From this Night's Scene ennobling Paſſions riſe ; 
While gen'rons Britons, touch'd with foreign War, 
Prepare for Slaw' ry the laſt fatal Blow; 
What Hoſts of Foes prophetic Fancy ſees 
Advance their chequer'd Flags of Meet 
Sir Greedy; known a Connoiſſcur ſelect, 
When to import the Turtle, when rejecm, 
Fears, ſhould our Rulers to your Wiſh agree, 
He'd laſe his Callipaſh and Callipee. 
Grave Sugar plum foreſees, with waving Head, 
The royal Race extin — in Gingerbread; 
While Bibo flares, by higher fears o ercome, 
And tells, with fiery Breath, the Riſe of Rum. 
Ah! better far, were that portentous Waiſt, 
T hree Inches ſhorter, by the Girdle, brac a; 
Better that golden Kings and Queens ſhould fail, 
And Bibe's flaming Noſe be fed with Ale; 
Better the Nabob's glittering Bales unſold, 
T han Liberty and Life exchang'd for Gold. 
You, whoſe kind Breaſts at Takes of Sorrow melt, 
You, who can pity griefs you newer felt, 
With Wealth, unharden'd, who can ſtoop to trace 
A Brother's Features in the Negro's Face; 
Commerce for you ſhall ope* her richeſt Stores, 
The hidden Wealth of yet-neglefed Shores; 
And, proud 10 fill the heaven-direaed Sail, 
Shall grateful Afric' breathe a ſpicy Gale. 
But other Hopes your pious Toils engage, 
That mock the Plaudits 4 the mimic Stage; 
Sure, that to bleſs the glorious Work begun, 


The ſole uncrring Judge ſhall ſay, WELL DONE. 
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